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more strongly marked than in any of bis previous 
works. 

The story is of* simple village life, dealing with 
natural, every day incidents, but weaving around 
them a well constructed web of romance which 
lifts the subject above the level ot common place, 
ami keeps the expectation sharpening until the 
very close. This point of mystery relates to the 
doubttul paternity of the hero, and the consequent 
equivocal social position of mother and don. The 
blot on his escutcheon subjects our hero to many 
severe trials and many indignities, over which he 
rises superior by the torce of indomitablo will, en- 
durance, and perseverance, a simple but earnest 
faith and a great love. It is a well-drawn, 
, straight-forward, and manly character, with hu- 
man frailties, but also with human strength, and 
an abounding reliance on self dependence. 

The heroine is truly a lovelv character, evi- 
dently drawn from some pure woman, probably 
one whoso moral and physical beauties, strongly 
influenced the life and character of the author, 
v. Without being a terrestrial angel her attributes 
are about as perfect as we can well imagine. 
With a pure, true, and cheerful heart, without a 
needful thought tor pecuniary care for the future, 
life to her is a serious thing, with its simple rou- 
tine of domestic cares, its responsibilities impor- 
tant in their smallness, and the thousand and one 
things which are the amenities and the adorn- 
ments of our social intercourse. Weak yet 
strong, timid yet courageous, and ever the strong- 
est and most courageous where the path of duty 
is the most difficult, and the utter abnegation of 
self is the most imperative. Even her deep, true 
and passionate love is so mingled with a higher 
sense of duty, that its feeling is a virtuo, and its 
utterance a religion. Martha Dean is- a lovely 
character drawn by a loving hand. 

Miss Lavender is not an original creation, but 
a sketch from real life, filled in by masterly 
touches, suggested by a keen observation of char- 
acter and a close study of natural idiosyncracies. 
Miss Lavender is a friend to the whole human 
family, ready to render acts of kindness and a 
helping baud to all, everywhere welcome, and 
consecrating her life to the general good, but 
loving best where loving is best deserved. These 
are the strongest characters in the book, but 
there are many others equally well drawn though 
not necessarily so prominent 

"The Story of Kennett " is a book in which the 
view of life is charitable and catholic. Of the 
actors in it none are so good but some human 
weaknesses are perceptible, and none are so bad 
but some latent good redeems them from utter 
depravity. The incidents are graphically told, 
■ and the pictures of country life are pleasantly and 
vividly portrayed. The language is graceful and 
terse, and direct to the point, and the principals 
evolved and the moral inculcated are just it their 
ethics, and broad in the light of truth. We take 
leave of this most interesting book with a single 
quotation, a love scene which is full of pathos and 
dignity, because of the absence of all maudlin 
sentimentality: 

" She bent forward and laid her hands upon his 
shoulders. Then, as she slid gently down, his 
right arm crept around her waist, holding her so 
firmly and securely that she had left the saddle 
and hung in its support while her feet had not yet 
touched the earth. Her warm breath was on Gil- 
bert's forehead ; her bosom swept his breast, and 
the arm that until then had supported, now swiftly 
tenderly, irresistibly embraced her. Trembling 
thrilling from head to foot, utterly unable to con' 



trol the mad impulse of the moment, he drew her 
to his heart and laid his lips to hers. All that he 
would have said — all, and more than all, that words 
could have expressed — was now said without 
words. His kiss clung as if it wa. the 1; t this 
side of death— clung until he felt that Martha fee- 
bly strove to be released. 

" The next moment they stood side by side, and 
Gilbert, by a revulsion equally swift and overpow- 
ering, burst into a passion of tears- 
He turned and leaned his head against Roger's 
neck. Presently a light touch came upon his 
shoulder. 
" ' Gilbert! ' 

" He faced her then, and saw that her own 
cheeks were wet. 'Martha!' he cried, 'unless 
you love mo with a love like mine for you you 
can never forgive me ! ' 

_ " She came nearer ; she laid her arms around 
him, and lifted her face to his. Then she said in a 
tender, tremulous whisper : 
" ' Gilbert— Gilbert ! I forgive you.' 
"A pang of wonderful, incredulous joy shot 
through his heart. Exalted by his emotion above 
the constraints of his past and present life, he 
arose and stood free and strpng in his full stature 
as a man. He held her softly and tenderly cm- 
braced, and a purer bliss than the physical delight 
of her warm, caressing presence shone upon his 
face as he asked : 
'"Forever, Martha?' 
" ' Forever.' 

"' Knowing what I am ? ' 
"' Because I know what you are, Gilbert I ' 
" He bowed his head upon her shoulder, and she 
felt softer tears— tears which came this time with- 
out sound or pang — upon his neck. It was infin- 
itely touching to see this strong nature so moved, 
and the best bliss that a true woman's heart can 
feel — the knowledge of the boundless bounty 
which her love brings with it — opened upon her 
consciousness. A swift instinct revealed to her 
the painful struggles of Gilbert's life — the stern, 
reticent strength they had doveloped — the anxiety 
and the torture of his long-suppressed passion, and 
the power and purity of that devotion with which 
his heart had sought and claimed her. She now 
saw him in his true character — firm as steel, yet 
gentle as dew, patient and passionate, and pur- 
posely cold only to guard the sanctity of his emo- 
tions. 

" The twilight deepened in the wood, and Roger, 
stretching and slinking himself, called the lovers to 
themselves. Gilbert lifted his head and looked 
intoJVlartha's sweet, unshrinking eyes. 

" ' May the Lord bless you, as you have blessed 
mo I ' he said, solemnly. " Martha, did you guess 
this before ? ' 

"' Yes,' she answered, 'I felt that it must be 
so.' 

"'And you did not draw back from me — you 
did not shun the thought of me ! You were ' — 

" He paused ; was there not blessing enough, or 
mnst he curiously question its growth ? 

"Martha, however, understood the thought in 
his mind. 'No, Gilbert!' she said, 'I cannot 
truly say that I loved you at the time when I first 
discovered your feeling towards me. I had always 
esteemed and trusted you, and you were much in 
my mind ; but when I asked myself if I could look 
upon you as my husband, my heart hesitated with 
the answer. I did not deserve your affection then, 
because I could not repay it in the same measure. 
But, although the knowledge seemed to disturb 
me, sometimes, yet it was very grateful, and here- 
fore I could not quite make up my mind to dis- 
courage you. Indeed, I knew not what was right 
to do, but I found myself more and more strongly 
drawn towards you ; a power came from you when 
we met, that touched and yet strengthened me, 
and then I thought, "Perhaps I do love him." 
To-day, when I first saw your face, I knew that I 
did. I felt your heart calling to me, like one that 
cries for help, and mine answered. It has been 
slow to speak, Gilbert, but 1 know it has spoken 
truly at last! ' " 
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Public Documents.— We have to thank the 
Hen. William A. Darling lor the Public Docu- 
ments and 1.1s own able speech on the loan bill 
which he sent, us and which have been duly 
received and herob; acknowledged. 

The MoKiirLiiiS.— W( have received the May 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, also Our Young 
Folks, from Tichuor & iields. 

The Attn tic is rich in articles of interest, of a 
varied and well -ontrasted character. Among 
the prominent contributions are " The Harmon- 
ists," by the autaor of Life in the Iron Mills ; 
"Abraham Davenport," by J. G. Whittier; 
"The last d. ys of Walter Savage Landor," 
by Miss Kalo Field ; " To-Morrow," by II. W. 
Longfellow; "Dr. Johns," by D. G. Mitchell; 
"The Chimney Corner," by Mrs. II. B. Stowo ; 
" Griffith Gaunt," by Charles Reade ; " Mephis- 
tophle:in," by C. J. Sprague ; " Mr. Hosea Bige- 
low's Speech at March Meeting," by J. R. Lowell, 
and other clever articles in addition to the usual 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 

Our Young Folks contain some really charm- 
ing articles by some of ourTHost popular writers. 
Among them are "Wandering About," illus- 
trated by J. N. Hyo and W. Waud ; " A Sum- 
mer in Leslie Goldlhwaite's Life," illustrated by 
A. Hoppin ; " May Day," illustrated by G. G. 
White ; " Something about Our Baby," illus- 
trated by S. Etynge, jr. ; " Miss Katydid 
and Miss Cricket," illustrated by II. S. Stephens, 
with a number of other well written and inter- 
esting articles specially adapted to interest tho 
young. 

Once a Week, published by Ticlmor & Fields 
is, as its name implies, a weekly paper of tho 
size of" All Round the Year," its contents being 
wholly selected f:om the best English maga- 
zines. In "Once a Week" will be found, the 
cream of the foreign monthlies, consisting of 
tales, essays, papers on popular subjects, poems, 
in well selected variety. It is a well planned 
work, and tastefully carried out. We under- 
stand that its sale is counted by the tens of thou- 
sands ; that it sprang at once into popularity, 
and was a brilliant success from its first issue. 

American Educational Monthly, published by 
Schermerborn & Bancroft, 430 Broome street, 
N. Y., is a well edited publication, containing 
able articles and valuable information in tliu 
direction of its purpose. That there is much to 
reform in our present ystenis of education, tl.ero 
cannot be' a doubt, and a \ ork devoted to the 
best interests of education, which trents intelli- 
gently of its delects, and suggests means for its 
improvement should be well sustained. 

The Crescent Monthly, New Orleans, William 
Evelyn, 90 Camp street. Wo have received the 
April numb"!' of the " Crescent Monthly," which 
is the iiiithi" number of a Southern magazine of 
exceeding' promise. Tho publisher apologizes 
for poorness of paper, proof-reading and typog- 
raphy, and disarms criticism on those points by 
saying that he Ms trvd to please. The difficul- 
ties which surround the publishing a wor": of 
this kind in t e Sorth at this time we can well 
appreciate. A man must be strong in heart and 
in iaitli in his mission, to dare so hazardous an 
exploit ; but, judging from the specimen number, 
we are satisfied that the difficulties have been 
overcome, and that the work is destined to 
prove a great and permanent success. It is 
altogether the best magazine of its class that wo 
have seen. Its co- tents, both original and 
selected, are in the best taste, and are brilliantly 
and solidly written, and are so varied as each to 
add to the interest of ihe other. The Editorial 
Notes and Book Notices are liberal, concise, and 
display mn. !i critical acumen. 

We weli-mo the " Crescent Monthly" very 
cordially into the literary fold, and shall watch 
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Its career with increasing interest. To tllose 
who wish to subscribe to it we would state that 
its terms are $5 per annum ; $3 for 6 months, 
$1 50 per 3 months, and single numbers fifty 
cents. . . 

[From the Home Journal.] 

Golden Leaves from the American 
Poets. — Professor* Howe's volume, with this 
title, published last year by Bunce & Hunting 
ton, has been, as we previously recorded, issued 
in London. We make no apology for copying 
the following notice of the work from " Public 
Opinion," the critic of which paper writes : 

" A very handsomely bound and well-printed 
volume, full of poetical gems. Mr. Alexander 
Smith, who, we fear, is becoming rnther too gar- 
rulous, gives us an introductory essay on Amer- 
ican poetry. This essay might have been kept 
out of the volume without in the least diminish- 
ing its value. When we observe that wo have 
hero collected poems by Longfellow, Bryant, 
Poo, Willis, Whittier, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, 
R. W. Emerson, J. G. Saxe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Mrs. Sigoumey, we pretty clearly 
indicate that ' Golden Leaves ' is not a misno- 
mer. Lovers of genuine poetry that has long 
won its way to the heart, and that, in some in- 
stances, has secured world-wide popularity for 
its authors, will procure this volume and pre- 
serve it with cure. America lias more real poets 
than England, and well may the Americans be 
proud of Longfellow and Bryant, the laureates 
of all that is morally beautiful and ennobling. 
These poets are not indebted to fashion for 
their renown. The esteem in which they are 
held has been generated by tho loveliness and 
truthfulness of their strains, whether describing 
the beauty of tho universe or dwelling on hu- 
man joys and sorrows." 

> < » i < • 
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THE SIGNORA'S MANTLE. 



BY THEODORE ARNOLD 



There has been several picture sales of impor- 
tance during the last few weeks. Bnt their re- 
turns have illustrated the fact that the season is 
too far advanced for such ventures. The pre- 
vious sales reaped, the best of the harvest. 
Works offered so late as the last ones are likely 
to gather only the gleanings. And yet these 
sales offered some of the best tilings of the sea- 
son. Certainly no collection of equal size com- 
bined so much excellence as that of the works 
of Inness. The collection of the works of Hazel- 
tine and other distinguished artists of this city, 
put up by Sommerville & Miner, contained illus- 
trations of their best work, fresh from the 
studios. We have not been able to get a report 
of this s.ile. 

Of Mr. Inness's collection, the large landscape, 
"Peace and Plenty," was withdrawn; the re- 
mainder, for the most part works small in size, 
netted $5,000. The following are some of the 
prices : 

Autumn Sunset, $500 

Over the River, , . 355 

Clark Smith's Pond 490 

Near Medfield, Mass., 300 

Twilight near Medfield, 300 

South Road 800 

Near Medfield 800 

Winter Twilight 255 

The sale by Leeds & Miner of the Collection 
of Old Paintings, the property of Mr. Robert 
Smith, of Philadelphia, though containing many 
works of beauty, was not successful. Special 
pictures are not quoted. This lack of success 
was owing in part to the lateness of the season, 
in part to the unjustifiable attack of a city daily. 
It was not claimed, as we understand, that the 
pictures were originals. Old copies of great 
works executed by pupils of the Master, or 
flowing from the school which has received its 
inspiration from him, are often of great value. 
And where the lineage of a picture is uncertain, 
the owner should be allowed the advantage of 
the doubt. 



" Nunciata, you are one vare great fool I" said 
the signora, angrily, raising her eyes from a 
scroll of music which she had been humming, 
and looking into the mirror before which she sat. 
" How mush times did I tell you not to dress my 
hair to make my forehead look, so pecked! 
Now my face, look like dat window between 
the drapery. I vill turn you off! I vill not pay 

you one penny I I — I " 

Inarticulate with anger, the signora found 

relief and expression in a resounding slap 

which she bestowed upon her attendant's cheek. 

Nunciata drew back quickly with a lowering 

face. • 

" What for you mako me so angry as to slap 
you?" cried her mistress, in still greater vexation, 
holding up a plump white hand, and looking 
at its reddened palm. " I have hurt my hand. 
It will bleester." 

For answer, the dark-faced Italian lady's maid 
drew nearer tho mirror, to look at her cheek, on 
which the print of four fingers showed redly. 

" You take down my hair and dress it properly, 
as I tell you," commanded her mistress, but 
with a trifle less of confidence in her tone. 

" Signora can dress her own hair," said Nun- 
ciata, deliberately, moving towards the door. 

" Now don't be a fool, if you did get strike !" 
cried the lady, turning round in her chair to 
look. after her servant. " It is enough to make 
any one mad. Look vat a fright I am 1 Come, 
now, good Nunciata, and forget dis once. See, 
I vill give you my beautiful bodice 1" taking a 
crimson satin one from the toilet-table. 
Nunciata hesitated, half-turning back. 
" My face aches," she sulked, but eyeing the 
bodice longingly. 

" Veil, veil, I'll not do it again," said the sig- 
nora, impatiently. " Be quick, now, for dere is 
so mush to do." 

The woman came back to her task, and Sig- 
nora Soft tossed aside her music, and gave her 
undivided attention to the more important sub- 
ject of her looks. 

" Be careful not to spoil de back hair. Dat is 
beautiful. Now draw dis back — not so tight — 
ah I it looks as if I was going to be scalp! 
Drop' it loose, so. Make my face oval. Ah, 
bella! bella! You have did veil, Nunciata. 
But de hair grows too low here. It must be 
took off." 

Nunciata took a small plaster spread on, kid, 
warmed it at a wax taper, and pressed it care- 
fully on the spot which it was desirable should 
be hairless. In a few minutes she drew it 
quickly off with the hair adhering, her mistress 
giving a little scream as she did so. She 
touched the flushed spot lightly with a delicate 
salve. 

" Now, see if my eyebrows are even," said the 
signora, peering at herself critically in the glass. 
•' My parts are all tragedy, aiid I want my 
brows straight. Does not de left one a little 
arch ?" 

Nunciata examined the offending eyebrow 
with solemn earnestness, looking from different 
points of view. The result was, that with a tiny 
pair of pinchers, she pulled two or three hairs 
from the top of the centre. 
," Bella ! " cried the signora again. 
Then, taking a low seat before her mistress, 
Nunciata lifted the signora's most exquisite foot 
to her knee, and, with nicest care, sewed on the 
white satin shoes. For Signora Sofi never 
allowed a finished boot or shoe to be put on her 
foot for full dress, but, having once got the 
shape from an artist, had her shoes stitched on 
as now, not to lose one perfect curve. 

A little touch of powder to liice, arms, and 
neck ; a faint wash of liquid rouge on the 
cheeks ; a broad necklace of flashing diamonds 
laid around the snowy neck ; bracelets of the 
same jewels bound on the large round arms; 



many a sparkling ring slipped over her plump 
fingers ; a lace and ivory fan in her hand ; and, 
lastly, a coronet of diamonds set on her shining 
damp hair, . and Signora Madalena Sofi was 
ready to bring the world to her feet. She 
always dressed at her apartments, when she 
could, for there was something fine in having 
the carpet laid acrosB the pavement when she 
reached the theatre, and to have the crowd of 
eager admirers peer and jostle to get a glimpse 
of her under the black silk mantle that covered 
her from brow to heel. 

Her toilet completed, there was still half an 
hour to spare before the carriage would come. 
That time the singer spent in contemplating her* 
self. Her bold, brilliant eyes saw in the mirror 
the reflection of a superb figure a' little inclined 
to embonpoint, but well kept in at the waist by 
her white satin corset ? a handsome face, with < 
ovafcheeks ; haughty, red mouth, full of fine 
teeth, and the straight brows and wide forehead 
which she was at such pains to make. Alto- 
gether, a woman deserving the epithet " mag- 
nificent," which her admirers applied to her ; 
but a creature vain, extravagant; and selfish, as 
it is easy to imagine. ' She looked at' herself, 
and dreamed of new conquests ; wondered, too, 
who and what this new singer was, who, as 
Margaret, was enchanting everybody. While 
she mused, there came a tap at the door. 

" Ah, Bertram," she cried, as the door opened, 
," I don't vant you now. I am studying my 
part. I am contemplating de sentiments I must 
have veil my beloved forsakes me. I am trying 
to despair." . 

" Thank goodness I interrupted you then, he 
said, not in the least disconcerted by her laugh- 
ing repulse. " You are dangerous enough with- 
out more study. If I allow you to study, it will 
be your admirers who will be plunged in de- 
spair, and not you. Have you any flowers ? " 

" Any flowers ! " she repeated disdainfully, and 
waved her hand towards a table on which half 
a dozen vases stood with boquets in them. 
The new-comer glanced at them critically. 
" I can safely offer mine," he said ; and, going 
to the door again, he took a tissue paper cone 
from the hand of a servant there, and, opening 
it, presented.the flowers to the signorina. 

"Ah, bellissima!" she cried, taking the co- 
quet. "What is dis Signora Sancia?" she 
asked, abruptly, after having made him a gra- 
cious acknowledgement. 

" A little blonde, who would about reach to 
that white shoulder of yours. She has rather 
small blue eyes, and her arms are thin. She 
has a good throat and lungs, and her voice is a 
high soprano, but wants richness. She will 
grow in your shadow like a violet under a rose-, 
tree." 

" Den she is a blossom 1 " asked the lady, jeal- 
ously. 

Mr. Bertram smiled. He liked to see the sig- 
norina in a pet, though he did not wish to pro- 
voke her, 

" A blossom that would not be seen.in your 
presence," he said. 

She shrugged her round, shoulders. 
" If dis flower grow in myshadow I vill fall 
my petals on her;" she said. 

" Your petals, it may be," he said, in answer, 
"but do not drop your mantle — it would crush 
her. She could never be Elisha to your Elijah. 
She can sing light, tender parts, but has no fire." 
The signora rose, as her carriage was an- 
nounced. 

" If I drop a mantle on her.it vill not be easy 
for her to vear, you may be sure," she said with 
her head erect. 

Signora Soft's voice was like her person, mag- 
nificent and sensuous. She sang with passion, 
and her voice was so flexible and agile that few 
noted the absence of more delicate shades of ex- 
pression. Her power swept her hearers along 
too rapidly for criticism, and her beauty filled 
their eyes as her voice filled their ears. w • - 
theless some kept cool. 
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